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BIRDS  OF  THE  ROAD.    -IV. 
By  Pai/j,  BARTSCH,  Washington,   D.   C. 


IN    LENTEN    TIME   WHEN    LEAVES   WAX    GREEN. 

How  slowly  they  have  waxed  this  year;  usually 
they  are  well  greened  by  the  middle  of  April, 
but  this  has  indeed  been  a  slow  season:  Snow 
at  divers  times  up  to  the  last  of  March!  We  see 
the  Swallow  and  the  Snowbirds  meet  and  even 
the  Gulls  remain  a  little  longer  than  they  are 
wont  to  do. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
past  month  was  the  snow  storm  on  the  16-18, 
which  for  the  last  time  this  season  decked  our 
earth  in  snowy  whiteness,  and  wrapped  our  trees 
in  heavy  robes  of  down;  for  we  collected  a 
debt  from  the  birds  on  these  days,  which  they 
had  contracted  on  the  various  severe  spells  dur- 
ing the  cold  winter,  when  they  partook  of  the 
food  which  we  had  tendered  them.  We  asked 
them  to  pose  for,  or  rather  before,  our  camera 
and  they  consented,  permitting  us  to  take  a  large 
series  of  photos,  which  contained  chiefly  Purple 
Finches,  though  some,  also  showed  Snowbirds, 
Song  Sparrows  and  White-throats,  and  one  even 
contained  a  Foxy  among  the  assemblage.  We 
are  pleased  to  give  the  readers  a  view  of  the 
crowd  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Our  cedars  were  a  favored  resort  of  all  these 
species — even  a  large  Hock  of  Robins  paid  a  liv- 
ing visit  to  them  Sunday  the  18th.  They  were 
bright  and  cheery,  feeding  chiefly  on  the  berries 
dropped  on  the  snow,  though  some  preferred 
picking  them.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the 
bunch  move  about  on  the  white  surface;  they 
offered  quite  a  contrast  to  the  Robin  we  see 
pulling  an  all  too  long  worm  from  the  sod  of  our 
lawn.  We  tendered  them  a  few  handsful  of 
Chopped  boiled  beef,  which  must  have  been  a 
somewhat  unusual  addition  to  their  bill  of  fare, 
though  not  an  unwelcome  one. 

Waxwings  too  called  on  us  in  these  days  of 
cold  and  snow  and  laid  claim  to  the  black  fruits 
which  our  Smilax  had  hung  out  for  them  last 
fall.  What  a  peaceful  and  sociable  lot  they  are, 
always  pleased  to  he  close  friends.  Having  had 
their  till  they  repaired  to  the  higher  branches 
of  the  tree  which  forms  the  Smilax's  support  and 
huddled  close  together,  to  keep  warm  I  suppose. 


I  am  not  certain  whether  they  know  what  the 
word  "spoon"  of  pioneer  days  means,  but  be- 
lieve they  do.  For  Waxwings  when  seated 
shoulder  to  shoulder  (seven  <>n  one  small  branch 
this  time)  all  point  their  heads  in  one  direction 
and  apparently  change  when  the  word  is  passed. 
I  consider  the  Cedar  Bird  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  our  birds  in  his  simple  array  of  colors — 
and  wonder  little  that  he  has  so  small  a  reper- 
toire. Nature  evidently  expended  all  the  time 
allotted  to  her  in  the  production  of  his  harmo- 
nious garb.  If  the  Waxwing  lacks  notes  he 
makes  up  for  it  in  expression.  His  poses  and 
countenance  are  a  study,  the  long  crest  adding 
not  a  little  to  his  many  pleasing  attitudes.  His 
doleful,  long  drawn  note  seems  to  harmonize 
well  with  the  cold  surroundings  of  the  present. 

One  morning  I  awoke  with  a  Cardinal's  note 
ringing  faintly  in  my  ear  listening-.  I  again 
heard  that  unmistakable  call,  which  led  me  to 
my  window.  Here  he  was,  at  my  feeding  place, 
the  brilliant  king-  in  his  dashing  robes,  with  his 
humble  spouse,  enjoying  with  a  host  of  Purple 
Finches,  what  these  had  been  unable  to  devour 
the  previous  day.  lam  sorry  the  cold  weather 
did  not  last  another  week.  We  might  have  be- 
come better  acquainted,  but  I  hope  he  will  re- 
member the  occasion  next  winter  and  will  return 
to  spend  it  with  us. 

Here  let  me  say  to  you,  who  are  not  wholly 
hemmed  in  by  walls  of  brick  and  mortar;  to  you, 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  in  your  sur- 
roundings a  few  trees  and  shrubs:  if  you  wish  to 
obtain  real  enjoyment  invest  in  a  few  pounds  of 
hemp  seed  and  spread  this  regularly  to  the'  birds. 
(live  them  plenty  of  it  when  cold  and  snow 
bring  them  begging  to  your  door  and  I  vouch 
you  will  agree  that  your  money  was  well  in- 
vested, your  harvest  one  of  a  thousand  fold. 
Keep  one  spot  for  feeding,  a  place  which  you 
can  easily  overlook  from  your  window,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  flnd  how  many  bird  callers 
you  will  have,  both  as  to  individuals  and  specie's. 
The  birds  soon  learn  to  know  the  place  and 
the  good  news  spreads  rapidly.  I  was  most 
forcibly  shown  this  one  day  last  winter,  when  I 
had   mounted   the  high  scaffold  of  a  neighbor's 
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windmill,  to  take  a  birds-eve  view  of  our  pre- 
mises. I  saw  birds  come  long  distances,  head- 
ing for  our  place,  ignoring  all  others,  evidently 
knowing-  that  a  table  had  been  spread  for  them. 
One  of  my  4x5  photos  shows  thirty-nine  speci- 
mens busily  engaged  at  meal  and  I  counted 
sixty-three  present  at  one  time.  All  hungry 
and  ready  to  eat. 

But  these  are  things  of  the  past.  To-day  the 
Chipping  Sparrow  sends  his  simple  thrill  forth 
from  the  same  trees  in  which  the  Purple 
Finches  were  rehearsing  their  notes  in  an  under- 
tone a  month  ago  and  an  occasional  Bluebird 
lisps  his  dainty  note  as  he  floats  past,  through 
the  blue  sky.  The  Purple  Grackle  again  struts 
over  the  Smithsonian  lawn  just  as  he  did  a  year 
ago,  displaying  bis  glossy  coat  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  vicious  Fish  Crows,  who  seems 
jealous  of  his  iridescent  hues  and  would  rather 
have  them  in  Maryland  than  in  the  Park. 

The  Robin  again  mounts  a  tip-top  branch 
at  dawn  and  eve  and  tells  us  to  be  "cheery, 
cheerily!"  and  to  "Cheer  up  Cheer  up  Tut,  Tut, 
Cheer  up,  Cheerily!"  and  so  we  do! 


its  warm  rays  down  upon  your  treasures  to-day, 
or  your  spouse  could  scarcely  spare  the  time  for 
such  frivolities.  Enjoy  yourself  while  yet  you 
may.  for  soon  the  hungry  pair  of  infants  will  re- 
quire your  watchful  eyes  to  roam  the  field  for 
mice  and  kindred  folk  more  closely. 

Chickweed,  Draba,  Bluets  and  Hepatica  are  all 
in  bloom  and  Dicentra  and  Arbutus  are  ready  to 
spring  their  swelling  buds.  Birds  are  every- 
where to-day  — Junco  is  in  full  song  and  roams 
the  tree  tops  from  which  he  sends  his  fine 
chattering  trill,  as  well  as  from  the  recesses 
of  the  shady'  glen. 

Bluebirds  seem  abundant,  and  one  male  res- 
ponds to  my  imitating  call.  He  is  angry — 
evidently  he  dislikes  the  intruder — I  don't  blame 
him.  He  has  a  pretty,  coy,  wife  and  a  fine  or- 
chard: I  hope  he  will  remain  to  rear  his  brood. 
As  we  passed  an  extensive  meadow  we  noticed 
the  first  representatives  of  the  Swallow  family. 
a  pair  of  the  most  graceful  members  of  the 
group — the  Barn  Swallow— skimming  lightly 
through  the  air  raising  and  lowering  as  the 
chase  after  the  winged  prey  demands.     What  an 
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Light  at  heart  we  grasp  our  cane  and  trend 
our  step  country  ward-  to  the  woods  and 
fields  where  flowers  ought  to  bloom:  where 
nature  greets  with  silent  language  and  tongue 
l.oth  quaint  and  varied.  Yea,  indeed  on  days 
like  these  we  can  truly  say  that: 

"The  town  and  all  its  pleasui 
No  charms  to  me  disclose, 
But  midst  the  woodland  forests 

My  heart  finds  sweet  r<  ; 

High  up  in  the  blue  ether  a  pair  of  Hawk-  are 
sporting   and   screaming   from    sheer  happiness, 


Buteo  it  is  well  for  you  that  the  sun  is  beaming 
unlimited  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  pleasure 
these  winged  messengers  of  spring  bring  with 
them.  It  seems  as  if  our  spirit  mounted  with 
them  into  a  purer  atmosphere,  yea.  our  mind 
passes  beyond  this  and  dwells  with  spheres 
where  the  mind  alone  can  dwell.  What  a  pro- 
mise to  the  world  is  this  returning  spring!  and 
Swallow,  graceful,  pretty  Swallow,  you  are  its 
herald  true! 

We  are  visiting  the  timbered  region  of  Silver 
Hill.  Md.,  to-day.  This  is  said  to  cover  about  four 
square  milts  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  largest 
and  finest  piece  of  woods  near  Washing-ton, 
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While  we  were  enjoying  our  luncheon,  stretch- 
ed upon  a  mat  of  ashy  lichens,  on  a  hill  top,  we 
noticed  the  first  butterfly,  a  pair  of  Mourning 
Cloaks  (Vanessa  antiopa),  and  whilst  contem- 
plating' their  capture  we  were  rather  startled  by 
the  sudden  loud  cackling-  laugh  of  the  Pileated 
"Woodpecker.  For  a  while  a  pair  of  these  birds 
made  themselves  quite  conspicuous  by  their 
rollicking  notes  and  manner  and  the  occasional 
strong  tapping  of  their  bill.  (This  bird  acci- 
dentally posed  for  the  Yellow-bellied  Wood- 
pecker in  the  last  number  of  the  OSPRBY  and  we 
shall  now  make  reparation  to  Mr.  Sphyrapicus 
by  publishing  his  cut  in  his  place). 


tion  of  this  desire.  Though  present  in  num- 
bers at  this  season,  they  have  never  favored  me 
with  a  sample  of  their  much  praised  song. 
The  High-hole  sounds  his  flicker,  flicker,  flicker, 
flicker,  with  great  glee  as,  with  many  a  bob  and 
antic  quaint,  he  pursues  his  mate  up  fences  post 
and  tree  trunks,  and  chases  her  with  restless 
energy  from  one  to  another,  all  the  while  dis- 
playing hi^  scarlet  crest,  or  the  brilliant  golden 
under  surface  of  his  wings  and  tail,  or  more 
often  the  bright  white  rump  patch  which  pro- 
nounces him  the  Flicker  as  loudly  as  his  call. 
I  love  to  hear  his  buoyant  voice,  and  watch  him 
woo   his   mate   again,  with   the  old  springtime 
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The  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker.    Sphyrapicus  varius. 
(From  Bulletin  ;  oi  Division  of  Economic  Biology  D.  A.) 


The  Old  Field  Lark*s  sweet  strains  now  and 
then  were  wafted  to  us  on  the  breeze  from  dis- 
tant pasture  fields,  and  mingled  with  them  often 
came  the  powerful  beats  of  happy  Cardinal's 
from  the  roadside-skirting  brush.  All  nature 
seemed  gay  and  joyous  to-day.  Even  the  frogs 
of  the  miry  pools  sent  up  their  jolly  medley  of 
japs  and  krrs  that  not  a  space  might  be  void  of 
merry  revelry. 

I  have  often  longed  to  hear  the  eastern  form 
of  the  Vesper  Sparrow  offer  bis  pastoral  hymn. 
but  so  far  have  been  unable  to  obtain  gratifica- 


love   and   ardor.      He   is   indeed   a   very    happy 
fellow. 

How  subdued  the  pines  are  humming  to-day, 
sweet  and  drowsily,  inviting  the  passer-by  to 
tarry  a  while  and  listen  to  their  restful  mood 
and  imbibe  that  peaceful  harmony  which  always 
seems  their  own.  The  pines  are  not  the  favorite 
haunts  of  many  of  our  birds  at  this  season, 
except  at  night  then  indeed  they  furnish  a  safe 
cover  to  many  of  our  feathered  friends.  But 
to-day,  when  the  sunshine  calls  to  new  life 
all  vegetation,  the  birds   seek   brighter   fields! 
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Silent  Crossbills,  busily  shelling  pine  seeds  from 
the  cone,  and  now  and  then  a  hand  of  lisping 
frivolous  Kinglets  appear  to  be  the  only  avian 
members  present  in  these  groves  to-day.  Even 
the  tiny  Kinglet  has  caught  up  the  spirit  of 
spring  and  stops  at  times  to  huhble  forth  a  most 
enthusiastic  jumble  of  blithesome  notes  all 
small,  even  as  the  bird  itself,  hut  full  of  hlissful 
inspiration.  He  is  never  tired  of  his  simple 
rollicking-  ditty  and  repeats  it  again  and  again. 
In  several  places  in  our  woody  path,  where 
the  pines  stood  a  little  apart,  permitting 
the  sunshine  to  warm  the  red  clay  soil, 
we  met  another  member  of  those  fairy  airy 
creatures,  the  butterflies,  and  these  belonged  to 
the  genus  Grapta;  they  were  all  too  shy  to 
permit  of  closer  identification.  Tufted  Tits  and 
Carolina  Chickadees  were  romping  in  a  locust 
thicket,  but  their  notes  all  denoted  displeasure, 


no  doubt  evoked  by  our  presence.  They  were 
quite  as  intent  upon  the  selection  of  nesting- 
sites  as  were  the  Downeys  which  took  a  peep  at 
us  from  behind  a  sheltering-  limb. 

As  evening  closed  upon  the  scene  we  rested 
once  again  and  listened  to  the  hum  of  the  trolley 
cars,  the  puff  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  occa- 
sional whistle  from  a  steamer,  as  we  looked 
upon  the  city  with  all  its  multitude,  from  the 
elevated  lookout  afforded  at  Over-Look-Inn. 
The  sun  framed  in  a  scene  of  clouds  which 
words  and  brush  would  vain  attempt  to  express, 
was  casting  a  last  parting  glance  upon  the 
gilded  dome  of  the  Library,  the  Capitol  and  the 
top  of  the  Monument.  Then  came  a  lull  in  the 
winds  and  sounds,  as  if  to  give  the  solitary 
Mourning  Dove  observed,  a  chance  to  sound 
an  Ave  Maria  at  the  close  of  dav. 


Meadow  Lark.     Sturnella  magna. 
(From  Bulletin  7  of  Division  of  Economic  Biology  D.  A.) 


NESTING  OF  SOME  RARE  BIRDS. 
By  Wm.  L.  Wells,  Listowell.  Out. 


THE    FOX    SPARROW. 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  1899,  when  in  the 
city  of  Stratford,  I  called  at  the  residence  of  a 
gentleman  who  I  understood  had  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  birds  and 
their  nidification;  and  who  I  found  had  in  his 
cabinet  a  fairly  good  collection  of  oological  spe- 
cimens. On  looking  over  these  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  notice  a  se1  of  three  eggs,  labeled 
"Fox  Sparrow."  On  inquiry,  Mr.  Square  in- 
formed me  thai  he  had  himself  collected  the 
specimens  about  ten  year-,  ago.  The  location 
where  the  nesl  was  found  was  a  swampy  place, 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwards  of  the  city 
limits,  and  the  situation  of  the  nesting  site  was 
a  clump  of  sedges,  or  swamp  grass,  the  materials 
used  being  similar  to  those  appropriated  by  the 
species  of  Canadian  sparrows  that  nest 
in    similar   situations,    /.  r.  stems   of   grass   and 


weed  stems,  lined  with  vine  vegetable  materials. 
The  eggs  when  taken  in  the  early  part  of  June 
were  fresh,  and  the  set  was  evidently  not  com- 
pleted. In  size,  these  are  larger  than  the  eggs 
of  many  other  of  the  sparrows  found  in  <  tutario; 
in  form  they  resemble  those  of  the  White- 
throated  Sparrow;  but  in  color  and  marking  are 
more  like  those  of  a  small  set  of  Mocking-  birds. 
Mr.  Square  had  previously  observed  the  birds 
in  the  locality,  and  specially  noted  the  melodi- 
ous song  of  the  male,  and  of  his  ability  to  iden- 
tify the  species  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  It 
is  only  occasionally,  in  the  periods  of  the  spring 
and  fall  migrations,  that  any  of  this  species  is 
observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Listowell,  and  only 
011  one  occasion,  in  the  spring  season,  when  a 
few  of  the  species  Stopped  for  a  few  days  did  I 
ever  hear  its  song  notes. 

The   summer   haunts   and   home  of  the  Fox- 
colored  Sparrow  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
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regions  north  of  Ontario,  in  northeast  Quebec, 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  Mr.  Gosse  in 
his  volume,  The  Canadian  Naturalist,  .says 
that,  during-  his  stay  in  that  island,  he  became 
very  familiar  with  this  bird,  as  it  was  in  New- 
foundland one  of  the  most  common  species,  and 
in  its  manners  fearless  and  familiar,  in  these 
respects  resembling-  the  European  House-spar- 
row (p.  246).  Audubon  records  the  Fox-colored 
Sparrow  as  among  the  birds  that  he  found  breed- 
ing on  the  Magdalene  Islands,  and  speaking  of 
the  species  of  land  birds  observed  in  Labrador, 
he  says,  "So  sonorous  is  the  song  of  the  Fox- 
colored  Sparrow,  that  I  hear  it  for  hours  most 
distinctly,  from  the  cabin  where  I  am  drawing, 
and  yet  it  is  distant  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile."  This  bird  is  in  this  country  what  the 
Towee  Bunting  is  in  the  Middle  States". 

Mr.  Wm.  Couper,  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Sportsman  and  Naturalist,  who  visited  this 
region  in  1867,  writes  regarding  this  bird,  "the 
sweet  song  of  the  Fox-colored  Sparrow  (Pas- 
serella  iliaca)  is  pleasing  to  the  ear  as  we  wander 
through  the  open  parts  of  these  northern  forests, 
and  it  was  with  no  small  joy  that  we  discovered 
the  nest  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  authenticated 
its  eggs  for  the  first  time.  Audubon  has  made 
a  mistake  in  his  description  of  the  eggs  of  this 
species.  The  egg  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  sparrow  found  within  this  latitude,  and 
thev  are  completeh'  covered  with  patches  of  a 
ferruginous  tint.  Contrary  to  the  habit  of  spar- 
rows, this  nest  was  built  in  a  low  fir  tree,  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,"  (vol.  1,  p.  53). 

And  in  vol.  3,  No.  6,  in  an  article  on  this 
species,  Mr.  Couper  says:  During  my  summer 
visits  to  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  and  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  watching  this  beautiful  sparrow. 
In  fact  it  was  on  the  Labradoriau  coast  that  I 
first  heard  its  delightful  song,  and  although  the 
notes  are  few,  they  are  given  in  a  sweet,  clear, 
distinct  tone;  but  when  several  males  are  res- 
ponding, they  seem  to  cheer,  and  add  life  to 
their  dreary  surroundings.  The  call  is  certainly 
pleasant  to  the  ear  of  man,  more  especially  when 
he  is  alone  in  a  region  where  the  song  of  no 
other  bird  is  heard.  All  this  class  of  birds  have 
their  peculiar  nuptial  notes:  those  of  the  Fox- 
colored  Sparrow  sound  to  my  ear  like,  0  dear- 
dear-pretty-pretty-creature.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  been  found  nesting  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  west  of  the  Godbout.  As  far  as  I 
could  discover,  its  summer  retreat  is  in  the  bays 
of  Anticosti.  and  the  woodlands  skirting  the 
north  coast  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  It 
seldom  nests  on  the  ground,  as  those  which  I 
found  were  in  small  trees  on  the  margin  of 
rivers  and  creeks,  not  far  from  the  sea. 

THE    I.ITTI.K    VI'.I.I.OW    K  VII.. 

Iii  the  oological  collection  of  Mr.  Square,  in 
the  city  of  Stratford.  I  also  noticed  a  specimen 
of  eggs  of  the  little  Yellow  Kail,  which  that 
gentleman  had  also  collected  some  years  ago 
in  the  marsh  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the 
river  Avon,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
The  nest  when  found  contained  two  eggs;  but 
one  of  them  was  unfortunately  destroyed  in 
transmission.     The  nest,  itself,  was  placed  in  a 


tuft  of  Sedge  or  Swamp  grass,  standing  in  the 
water,  and  was  formed  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  of  similar  materials  as  those  of  the  larger 
species  of  the  Rail  genus;  but  was  smilar  in 
size,  and  more  neatly  made  up,  than  that  of  the 
Sora  Rail;  but  the  egg  in  form  and  marking 
more  resembled  those  of  the  Virginian,  than 
the  Sora  species;  in  fact  its  ground  color,  a  yel- 
lowish white  with  distinctly  dark,  brownish 
spots,  is  quite  like  that  of  a  King  bird,  though 
the  form  is  that  of  the  Rail.  This  is  the  first 
report  of  the  nesting  of  this  species  in  the 
inland  parts  of  Ontario,  that  has  come  under 
my  notice.  Mr.  Square  also  stated  that,  though 
he  had  on  several  occasions  observed  the  species 
in  that  vicinity,  yet  its  occurence  there  was 
rare.  This  g-entleman  usually  spends  the  sum- 
mer season  in  the  district  of  Muskoka,  and  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  species  and  distribu- 
tion of  Canadian  birds. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  birds  of  Ontario, 
1894,  Mr.  Thos.  Mcllwraith  says,  regarding  this 
species:  "We  know  little  of  this  bird,  partly 
because  it  belongs  to  a  class  much  given  to 
keeping  out  of  sight;  but  chiefly  because  it  is 
a  rare  species  everywhere."  He  tells  of  seeing 
a  mounted  specimen  in  Toronto,  and  heard  of 
another  in  Ottawa,  and  continues,  "the  greater 
number  of  specimens  of  the  Yellow  Rail  now  in 
existence  have  been  found  in  New  England;  but 
that  may  be  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  col- 
lectors there.  It  would  be  well  for  our  Canadian 
sportsmen  to  look  out  for  the  species  when  visit- 
ing its  haunts,  because  from  its  general  resem- 
blance to  the  Sora,  it  may  readily  be  overlooked. 
One  observer  reports  it  as  a  tolerably  common 
summer  resident  near  Winnipeg,  and  it  has  also 
been  noticed  at  Fort  George  by  Dr.  Bell.  It  has 
therefore  a  wide  distribution,  but  is  nowhere 
abundant." 

Professor  Davie,  of  Columbus.  ().,  writes  re- 
garding this  species:  "The  small  Yellow  Crake 
appears  to  be  quite  rare  everywhere  in  Eastern 
North  America.  It  is  known  to  breed  in  North- 
ern Illinois,  where  its  eggs  have  been  taken. 
Dr.  Howard  Jones  has  frequently  taken  it  in  the 
vicinity  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  and  considers  it 
nearly  as  common  as  the  other  species,  and 
believes  it  breeds  there.  The  little  Yellow 
Rail  has  the  same  general  traits  common  to 
others  of  this  family,  frequenting  marshy 
places,  skulking  and  hiding  in  the  wet  grass  to 
elude  observation.  The  eggs  are  said  to  be 
about  six  in  number,  rich,  buffy  brown,  marked 
at  the  larger  end  with  a  cluster  of  reddish-brown 
dots:  six.es  range  from  .so  to  .85  broad  by  1.05  to 
1.12  long."  The  egg  noted  above  was  distinctly 
spotted  oyer  the  greater  part  of  the  surface. 

NKST  ()!•    TIIK    SOLITARY   SANDPIPER. 

In  the  "Montreal  Witness"  of  October  4.  1898, 
in  reply  to  the  query  of  a  correspondent  regard- 
ing the  existence  of  a  society  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  birds,  I  note  the  following  interesting 
statement.  "Wild  birds  are  said  to  be  unusu- 
ally plentiful  this  year  in  Canada:  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Dr.  Clarke, 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Rockwood  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  at  Kingston,  found,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  summer,  the  nest  and  eggs 
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of  the  Solitary  Sandpiper  upon  the  shores  of  a 
little  island  near  Kingston.  The  bird  itself  has 
occasionally  been  met  with  in  Canada:  but  this 
is  the  first  instance  recorded  of  the  discovery 
of  its  eg-gs  in  this  country*'. 

A  correspondent,  "writing  to  me  f rom  Guelph 
in  the  fall  of  the  past  year,  states  that  a  pair  of 
these  birds  were  observed  about  the  margin  of 
a  small  lake  near  that  city,  on  various  occasions 
during  the  past  summer,  and  that  he  was  cer- 
tain they  had  nested  there. 

The  Solitary  Sandpiper  is  rather  a  rare  mi- 
grant in  the  vicinity  of  Listowell;  but.  being 
rather  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  frequenting 
out  of-the-way  places,  about  the  margins  of 
creeks  and  ponds,  where  persons  who  are  dis- 
posed to  report  their  observations  seldom  resort, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  species  may  be 
more  abundant,  than  is  now  supposed  by  those 
who  study  our  avifaunian  life,  and  that  they 
nest  in  places  where  our  fewT  ornithologists  have 
never  dreamed  of.  And  seldom  does  a  spring, 
or  autumn  season  come  and  go  without  some  of 


the  species  being  observed  about  some  ponds  on 
Wildwood:  but  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the 
ending  of  July  are  the  periods  when  they  are 
generally  noted  here.  At  times  they  are  seen 
in  pairs;  but  more  often  alone.  Owing  to  its 
form,  color,  size,  notes,  and  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  it  frequently  raises  its  wings,  it  is 
easily  recognizable  to  the  habitual  observer  as 
specifically  distinct  from  the  more  common 
Spotted  Sandpiper. 

In  the  Saunders  and  Morden  List  of  Birds  of 
"Western  Ontario,  1882,  it  is  stated  that,  in  the 
summer  of  1879,  this  bird  bred  very  commonly 
along  the  streams  in  Middlesex;  but  has  since 
become  quite  rare.  No  details  of  its  nesting 
or  eggs  are  given.  Other  ornithologists  have 
described  its  nest  as  being  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Spotted  Sandpiper,  and  its  eggs  to  be  of 
clay-color,  with  a  reddish  and  blackish  tinge. 
So  far  no  complete  set  of  its  eggs  is  known  to 
exist  in  any  collection,  and  much  interest  must 
still  be  manifested  in  any  authentic  report  re- 
garding its  nidiflcation. 


WILLIAM  SWAINSON  AND  HIS  TIMES.— II. 
By  Theodore  Gill,  Washington,  D.  C. 
{Continued from  page  108.) 


"Soon  after  this,  I  was  appointed,  by  general 
Maitland,    chief   of    the    commissariat    staff   in 
Genoa.     But  the  glorious  works  of  the   Italian 
painters,  so  profusely  scattered  in  the  churches 
and  galleries  of  Rome  and  Florence,  cooled,  for 
a  time,  my  passion  for  natural  historj^.     I  began 
collecting    their    pictures,    sketches,    and    etch- 
ings— particularly  those  of  the  Genoese  school 
— without,  however,  neglecting  the  plants  and 
insects  of  northern  Italy.     After  making  excur- 
sions, as  opportunity  or  duty  permitted,  through 
various   parts   of  Tuscany.  I  was  again  ordered 
to  join  the  head-quarters  of  our  army  at  Palermo, 
where    I    arrived    in    the    autumn  of  1814.     The 
Russian     campaign     of    1812    had     now    totally 
changed  the  political  horizon.     England  had  at 
length   restored  Naples  to  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies;  and   the   French   had  been   completely 
driven    out    of   Italy.     Eight  years  had  elapsed 
since   I  quitted  England;  and  I  looked  forward, 
with   no  small  deligrht,   to  the  reduction  of  the 
Mediterranean    army,   which   would  release  me 
from  my  official  duties.     The  examination  and 
audit,  however,  of  the   numerous   accounts  con- 
nected   with     its    establishment,    required    the 
greatest  exertion    on  our  part:  and  my  applica- 
tion   to   return    home  was  therefore    suspended 
until  the    following    year.     At  Palermo,   I   had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  baron  Bivona,  the 
most  learned  botanisl  of  Sicily;  and  my  old  cor- 
respondent,   Rafinesque    Schmaltz,    whose    first 
name    is    familiar    to    most  zoologists.       In   the 
society  of  such  congenial  minds,  I  passed  many 
happy  hours,  and   made  many  delightful  excur- 
sions.    By  the  assistance  of  the  first,  my  mate- 
rials   for   a    Flora  Sicula  were  considerably  aug- 
mented; while,  by  the  inducements  of  the  latter, 


I  was  led  to  investigate  the  ichthyology  of  the 
western  coast.  These  duties  and  relaxations 
continued  until  the  middle  of  1815;  when  my 
health  gradually  getting  worse,  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  bj-  the  medical  men,  that  I  should 
return  to  England.  I  embarked  from  Palermo; 
and  had  the  happiness  of  landing  all  my  collec- 
tions of  nature  and  art  at  Liverpool,  in  the 
autumn  of  1815. 

'•I  was  now  only  twenty-six;  and  through  the 
powerful  interest  of  my  family  connections  (cer- 
tainly not  from  my  own  merit).  I  had  risen  to 
a  rank  somewhat  unusual  for  a  young  man.-  I 
liked  the  service,  but  my  old  passion  for  travel- 
ling in  tropical  countries  returned  with  its 
original  force:  I  had  now  to  choose,  whether  I 
would  give  up  the  latter  for  some  new  and 
higher  appointment  my  friends  were  read}'  to 
procure  me,  or  whether  I  should  go  upon  half 
pay,  and  follow  my  own  course.  I  hesitated  not 
to  choose  the  latter." 

AFTER    RESIGNATION. 

So  Swainson  resigned  his  active  command  in 
the  army.  He  was  unwilling,  however,  to  en- 
tirely "cut  loose"  from  it.  He  gloried  in  rera- 
iniscenses  of  his  former  connection.  He  boasted 
that  he  had  been,  "in  fact,  the  youngest  Assis- 
tant Commissary-General  on  the  staff  of  the 
Mediterranean  Army."  and  thought  that  he 
migrht  be  "pardoned,  therefore,  for  having  been 
somewhat  particular."  he  says,  '•in  my  horses 
and  'equipments,'  "  which  he  had  described.* 
He  published  the  reminiseense  in  the  initials 
toll,, wing  his  name  on  the  title  pages  of  his  vari- 
ous books — "A.  C.  G."  (Assistant  Commissary- 


*I  \v;is,  in  fact,  the-  youngest  Assistant  Commissary-General  mi  the  staff  of  the  Mediterranean  army.     I  may  be  pardoned, 
therefore,  for  having  been  somewhat  particular  in  my  horses,  an, I  "equipments". 
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General)    preceding-  "F.   R.    S."  (Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society).     He   nourished  it  in  the  face  of 
those  whom  he  considered  his  juniors  in  service. 
For  example,  in  a  controversy  with  N.  A.  Vigors, 
many   years  after  his  resignation,  (1831)  in  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  (iv,  484),  he  recalls 
that   that   gentleman  "was.   or   is.  in   the  army; 
consequently  he  knows,  or  should  know,  that  he 
of   whom   he   writes  is  his  superior  officer,  and 
that    in    'camps   and   courts*   he  must  give  him 
place"!     Swainson  was  more  appreciative  of  the 
joys    of    peace    than    of    war,  however,  in    most 
respects   and   only  was  called  upon  to   apply  his 
knowledge    of    commissariat    affairs  in   a  small 
way  to  an  expedition  which  he  contemplated  for 
collecting   objects  of   natural   history.     He  had 
now  ample  leisure  on  his  hands  and  a  sufficient 
competence    for   a    bachelor.      Besides    his    half 
pay  he   had  an   allowance  of  about  a    thousand 
dollars    a    year    from     his    father.     He    was    at 
libertv   therefore   to   go  where   he  willed  and  he 
had  the  means  to   gratify  his  wishes  in  modera- 
tion.    He    had    become    unfitted    to    enjoy    the 
usual    social    employments  of    an    English   gen- 
tleman.    He    says:     "After  living  so  long  upon 
the  Continent,  and  accustomed  to  the  unsettled 
life    of    the    soldier,    I    was    struck    by    what  I 
thought  the   artificial   habits   and  the  luxury  of 
English  society.     I  sig-hed  for  my  Sicilian  cot- 
tage; I  long-ed  again  to  ramble  over  mountains 
clothed  with  luxurious  plants    -to  sketch  delight- 
ful  scenery — to  rise  with  the  sun,  g-allop  on  the 
sands,  climb   precipices,  and   swim    in    the  sea.' 
In    place    of    this,  I  had  to  join   dinner  parties, 
drink  wines  I  detested,  ride  in  carriages,  dance 
at    balls,   and    do    a    hundred    other  things    for 
which    I    had    neither    health     nor    inclination. 
Domestic  society  I  truly  enjoyed;  but  that  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  me  at  home.     I  had,  there- 
fore,   no    sooner   returned    to  England    than     I 
begran    laying   plans    for  (putting    it.       Having 
been     delighted    with     reading    Le     Vaillant's 
travels,  when  a  boy.  and  subsequently  perusing 
those    of    Mr.    Barrow,   I    fixed    upon   Southern 
Africa  as  the  best  held  for  zoological  investiga- 
tion.    I  therefore  began  reading  books,  and  filled 
a  volume  with  extracts  of  every  thing-  about  the 
Cape.     But   this  project  was  diverted   by  a  sin- 
gular incident.     Happening  to  spend  an  evening 
with   Mr.   Lambert,  the  celebrated  botanist,  he 
told  me  he  had  just  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  of 
his,  who  had  been  many  years  travelling  at  the 
Cape,  and    had    brought  with    him   a   collection 
which    filled    two    wagons!     This  friend  was  no 
other  than  Dr.  Burchell.     I  heard  the  news  with 
dismay;  for  what,  thought  I.  can   be  now  left  in 
South     Africa,    more    than     the    gleaning   of    a 
harvest  already  reaped?     A  little  consideration 
might    have    showed    me    the  absurdity  of    this 
Opinion;  but    as  I   could  not  submit  to  follow  in 
the   wake  of   another.    I    at    once  determined   to 
relinquish    the   Cape   and    choose    some    other 
quarter    yet    uutrod    by    the     naturalist.     This 
choice  was  soon  made." 

VISIT    To    BRAZIL. 

After  considering- various  projects,  Swainson 
resolved  to  go  on  a  collecting  trip  to  South 
America.     '"About  this  time,  the  jealousy  of  the 


Portuguese  government  relaxed,  and  they  opened 
Brazil  to  European  researches.  Mr.  [Henry] 
Koster  had  just  published  [1816]  his  travels  [in 
Brazil]:  he  gave  [Swainson]  such  a  picture  of 
the  zoological  riches  of  the  country  he  had  just 
quitted,  that  [Swainson]  resolved  to  accompany 
him  on  his  second  journey;  and  [the  two]  left 
England  together  on  the  22d  of  November,  1816." 
Swainson  has  given  a  brief  account  of  his  jour- 
ney in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  (i, 
369-373,  1819),  and  another  later  in  his  autobio- 
graphical sketch,  but  in  so  vague  a  manner  that 
it  is  not  clear  from  either  one  what  his  exact 
route  was:  combining  and  interpreting  the  two 
versions,  the  following-  is  as  near  the  facts  as 
we  can  get. 

Swainson,  with  Koster.  "landed  about  the  end 
of  December.  1816,  at  Recife,  in   the  province  of 
Pernambuco,    8    degrees    south    of    the    line." 
While    here    he  was  witness    to  one  of  the   peri- 
odical disturbances  which  afflict  South  American 
states     "the    memorable    revolt    of    the    6th    of 
March.  lsl7.**     and  this  delayed  his  start  for  the 
interior.      "On  the  restoration  of    tranquility," 
in  June  1817,  he  "quitted  Pernambuco   with   "a 
small  train"  (a  guide  and  three  Indians)  for  "the 
great  river  St.  Francisco"  or  Sao  Francisco  of 
the  Portuguese  Brazilians;  he  "set  off  overland" 
for  the  river.     He  found  that  "the  face  and  pro- 
ductions of  the   inland  parts  differ  most  essen- 
tially from  those  of  the  coast.     Water  in   these 
dreary  tracts  is  at  all  times  scarce,  and  the  ex- 
cessive  drought  that  had  prevailed   frequently 
exposed    [the    party]    to    great  privations    and 
even  danger."     He  notes:   "while  travelling  the 
Sertetn,  or  interior  of  Pernambuco.  we  were  con- 
strained to  drink  ditch  water;  hundreds  of  cattle 
perished;    whole  villages   migrated    to   the    sea 
coast;   and    we    often    were    obliged   to    pick  the 
maggots  out  of  our  dried  meat  before  it  could  be 
converted    into    soup."     At    length,  "in    the   be- 
ginning of  August,"  he  and  his  party  "reached 
the    village    of    Penedu"   on    the  Rio  Sao  Fran- 
cisco.     He  resolved  to  travel  no  longer  overland. 
"The  drought  in  the   interior  rendered  it  impos- 
sible  to   proceed    by  that  route  to  St.  Salvador" 
(Sao  Salvador  de  Bahia)  or.  as  generally  known, 
Bahia    and    he    "accordingly    embarked    for   the 
place  in  a  canoe,  and  arrived  in  eight  days."     (So 
he  says.     We  are  practically  told  that  he  descend- 
ed  the    river    Sao    Francisco    and    thence    made 
a  voyage  of  several  hundreds  of  miles  in  open  sea 
in   what  he  calls  a  canoe.  I     Elsewhere  (Birds,  i, 
260),  he    says   that    nearly  a   year  was    spent    in 
the  province    of  Pernambuco  alone  and   he  sub- 
sequently    traversed     overland     to     Bahia.       At 
Bahia    hi-    ••found  the  two  Prussian  naturalists. 
Messrs.    Sellow    and    Freyeries.    who    had   come 
overland    from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  the    Prince 
Nieuwied,  and    had   remained    in    the    city    from 
ill    health,     and    also     to     arrange     their    collec- 
tions." 

Swainson  soon  left  them,  and  "made  nearly  a 
complete  tour  of  the  bay  [Bahia],  and  again  set 
out  for  the  Sertem,  where,  savs  he.  "I  continued, 
varying  my  residence,  until  the  month  of  March 
following,  having  in  this  space  made  immense 
collections  in  every  bra nch  of  natural  hist  ory, 
particularly  in  the  ornithology  of  the  interior, 
which  differs  both   in  species  and  novelty  from 
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those   procured   by   the  Prussian  naturalists  on 
the  coast." 

Satisfied  with  his  sojourn  at  Bahia,  in  April 
Swainson  ••embarked  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  more 
for  the  sake  of  comparing  the  southern  with  the 
equinoctial  regions  of  Brazil,  than  of  increas- 
ing my  collections,"  he  says,  "in  a  part  already 
well  explored."  He  "found  the  summer  nearly 
terminated,  but  the  heat  far  above  that  of  Per- 
nambuco,  though  Ri'>  de  Janeiro  is  in  latitude 
22°  54',  and  Pernambuco  in  8°".  In  Rio  de 
Janeiro  were  found  travellers  and  men  of  science 
from  the  Austrian,  French,  Russian  and  Tuscan 
court-. " 

He  "met  with  Dr.  Langsdorff  [the  Russian 
Consul-General  in  Brazil],  the  late  Dr.  Raddi 
of  Florence,  and  some  of  the  German  naturalists 
sent  by  the  court  of  Austria."  One  of  those 
"German  naturalists*'  was  destined  to  become 
celebrated  as  an  explorer  of  the  avifauna  of 
Brazil—  Dr.  Johann  Natterer.  Although  Swain- 
son does  not  mention  meeting  him  in  either  of 
his  accounts  of  travel,  he  incidentally  notes 
elsewhere  in  1836  (Birds,  i,  260),  that  he  recently 
"had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  visit  from  Dr. 
Natterer.  whom  [he]  left  in  Brazil  in  1817." 
iXatterer  in  1836  had  "only  just  returned  to 
Europe.**)  Swainson  does  not  seem  to  have  affil- 
iated with  the  German  naturalists.  But  "with 
Eyangsdorff"  he  "made  several  excursions." 
Also  with  "Professor  Raddi.  director  of  the 
Museum  at  Florence,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
forming  a  fine  collection  of  the  fruit  and  seeds 
of  the  country."  he  "made  an  excursion  to  the 
immense  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Organ 
Mountains,  which  for  leagues  are  covered  with 
almost  impenetrable  forests,  abounding  in 
ferns,  melastomas,  and  insects  quite  peculiar 
to  them." 

His  success  in  collecting  in  the  province  was 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  himself;  "in  four 
months"  he  "so  enriched  [his]  collections,  that 
[he]  became  almost  .satiated."  He  felt  he 
"had  more  than  enough  to  study  and  arrange 
for  years  to  come."  He  "therefore  broke  up" 
his  party  and  in  August  1818,  "embarked  for 
England  and  once  more."*  says  he, — 'dike  a  bee 
loaded  with  honey — returned  to  1113-  father's 
house." 

He  had  been  absent  from  England  nearly  a 
year  and  ten  mouth-  and  had  spent  a  year  and 
eight  months  in  Brazil.  About  six  months  were 
taken  Up  in  Pernambuco.  and  nearly  two 
month-  in  the  j<  iumey  to  tin-  Kid  Sao  Francisco, 
about  eight  in  Bahia  and  excursions  from  that 
city,  and,  as  he  says,  about  "tour  months"'  in 
and  near  Ri<  1  de  Jam-in  >. 

The  manner  in  which  a  collector  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  proceeded  may  entertain 
those  of  the  end.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Swainson  was  almost  equally  interested  in  orni- 
thology,   entomology  and  conchology,  and  col- 


lected   in    all   branches.     We  must  confine  our- 
selves, however,  to  his  work  on  birds. 

In  his  Taxidermy  (p.  4)  he  has  given  his  ideas 
of  the  outfit  for  a  collector  and  we  may  assume 
that  he  had  furnished  himself  with  such  during 
his  Brazilian  tours.  He  thinks  "a  collector  of 
birds  should  be  provided  with  one  or  two  light 
fowling  pieces,  and  duplicate  parts  of  all  their 
usual  apparatus:  a  supply  of  the  best  powder 
contained  in  tin  canisters,  and  of  shot  in  bags; 
he  may  take  with  him  a  small  quantity  of  swan 
and  duck  shot,  but  he  will  find  Nos.  6  and  8  the 
most  useful;  while  small  birds  not  larger  than 
a  sparrow  are  killed  with  the  least  injury  to 
their  plumage  by  what  is  called  dust  shot.  For 
preserving,  he  must  have  a  good  supply  of 
arsenical  soap,  penknives,  sharp  and  blunt 
pointed  scissors,  etc."  Cotton  and  tar  must 
also  be  available. 

Swainson  tried  various  preservatives  and 
among  them  a  preparation  originated  by  another 
noted  traveller  in  South  America,  Charles 
Waterton,  much  vaunted  by  the  discoverer  and 
some  others.  He  found  it  very  untrustworthy. 
He  made  an  "experiment  with  Mr.  "Waterton 's 
composition  when  in  Brazil,"  and  he  gave  the 
results  in  a  note  in  his  Natural  Historv  and 
Classification  of  Birds  (i,  265). \ 

The  "arsenic  soap"  which  he  finally  adopted, 
or  "arseniated  soap",  as  he  also  calls  it,  was  com- 
posed of  "arsenic,  1  ounce;  white  soap,  1  ounce; 
carbonate  of  potash,  1  drachm;  distilled  water, 
6  drachms;  camphor,  2  drachms."  It  could  be 
made  into  cakes  like  ordinary  soap,  and  "one 
piece,  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  cake  of  Windsor 
soap,  is  sufficient  to  preserve  500  small  birds." 
It  was  used  by  moistening  "a  camel's  hair 
pencil  with  any  kind  of  spirituous  liquor", 
making  a  lather,  and  applying  it  to  "the  inner 
surface  of  all  parts  of  the  skin,"  etc.  Due  pre- 
caution is  recommended  against  letting  it  get 
under  the  nails,  and  the  necessity  of  washing 
the  hands  immediately  after  use  is  enforced. 
Although  in  yreat  favor  for  a  long  time,  the  use 
of  arsenical  soaps  of  any  kind  was  abandoned 
long  ago,  and  the  mode  of  preparation  and  use 
is  interesting"  only  as  historv  and  not  for  present 
use. 

He  found  that  "birds  in  tropical  countries  are 
in  general,  so  tame  that  they  can  be  approached 
very  near;  there  is  therefore,  little  occasion  to 
be  very  particular  about  the  excellency  of  the 
gun  or  the  quality  of  the  powder,  "but  the  first, 
for  convenience,  should  be  light,  and  the  last 
good.  Hummingbirds  are  advantageously  shot 
when  hovering  over  the  flowers  on  the  nectar 
of  which  they  feed;  but  the  charge  should  be 
very  small,  and  dust  shot  alone  used.  Birds  of 
the  size  of  a  Hawk  or  Thrush  may  be  killed  with 
shot  No.  8.  In  some  parts  of  America,  the 
native-  -hoot  the  Creepers  and  Humming  birds 
with  a  blow  pipe.      An    expert  marksman  of  this 


tThe  ants,  which  swarmed  in  a  room  which  I  inhabited  al  Pernambuco,  had  committed  great  devastation  among  the  pre- 
pared insei  ts  and  birds.     While  preserving  one  of  the  latter,  I  cut  off  a  piece  <>f  the  flesh,  and,  after  saturating  it  with  thi 
position,  laid  it  in  the  path  which  led  to  one  of  their  holes.     '!  he  little  1  reatures  seemed  at  tirst  to  be  somewhat  suspicious  of  its 
whol<  -  iut,  ;itu-r  walking  about  and  upon  it,  and  examining  it  with  their  antenna,  they  seemed  t"  pronounce  a  favora- 

ble verdi<  t.  for  one  ;m<l  all  began  dragging  u  away  to  the  entrance  of  their  nest,  where  it  soon  disappeared  beneath  the  earthen 
icpenment  was  repeated  three  tunes,  and  the  same  result  followed     The  mixture  had  been  brought  from  England, 
and   I  had  no  reason  to  believe  it  was  defective  in  the  preparation.    After  this  trial  I  determined  on  using  the  arsenic  soap: 
naturally  com  luding  that  if  ;mts  would  devour  the  soaked  flesh  of  a  bird,  they  would  not  scruple  to  attack  its  skin,  which  could 
washed  with  the  liquor  on  the  '/-//'  /  side. 
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sort  might  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the  col- 
lector, as  the  specimens  are  killed  without  the 
least  injury  to  their  plumage  and  consequently 
in  the  best  state  for  preservation.  The  sexes  of 
every  species  should  be  industriously  sought 
after,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  watch- 
ing- their  manners  and  habits'"  (Taxidermy,  p. 
5,  6.)  He  soon  learned,  also,  that  in  the  tropical 
lands  "'birds  will  not  keep  beyond  a  day  without 
some  degree  of  putrefaction  taking  place:  this 
shows  itself  by  the  feathers  coming  off;  first  on 
the  belly,  and  after  on  the  front;  it  is,  there- 
fore, advisible  not  to  shoot  more  specimens  than 
can  be  prepared  in  twenty-four  hours  (Taxi- 
dermy, p.  5.) 

He  "always  made  it  a  point  of  conscience 
never  to  throw  away  a  bird  after  it  had  been 
killed;  considering  that  its  life  would  then  have 
been  taken  wantonly,  and  without  any  benefit 
either  to  science  or  to  useful  information." 
(Birds,  i,  250). 

His  industry  had  been  rewarded  by  what  he 
considered  to  be  '•immense  collections  in  every 
branch  of  natural  history,  particularly  in  the 
ornithology  of  the  interior."  He  specifies:  "of 
birds,  there  are  760  specimens  [species  not  dis- 
tinguished], among  which  are  many  entirely 
new  species,  and  others  exceedingiy  rare,  par- 
ticularly in  the  genus  TrockUus,  of  which 
family,"  says  Swain  son,  "I  am  now  engaged  in 
making  a  general  arrangement;  two  or  three 
new  Toucans,  a  singular  Goat-sucker,  with  a 
tail  doubly  forked,  etc." 

SWAINSON    AFTER    HIS    RETURN    FROM    BRAZIL. 

Swainson,  then,  was  back  in  England  again 
flushed  with  the  consciousness  of  what  he  con- 
sidered great  success.  The  "multiplicity"  of 
his  collections  made  him  "uncertain  what  to  do 
first".  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to 
respond  to  a  "request"  of  Professor  Jameson. 
the  editor  of  the  "Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,"  and  prepare  for  that  journal  "a  short 
abstract"  of  his  "travels";  this  was  published 
"without  any  comment,  or  one  word  of  praise." 
An  unprejudiced  reader  would  not  wonder  at 
the  reticence  of  the  editor  and  would  not  think 
that  comments  or  praise  should  be  expected  for 
such  an  account;  it  was  indefinite  and  the 
summary  itself  did  not  record  remarkable 
results.  Nevertheless  Swainson  felt  much  ag- 
grieved because  no  special  notice  was  taken  of 
it,  and  long  cherished  the  silence  as  a  griev- 
ance. He  was  so  affected  even  that  he  aban- 
doned all  intention  of  publishing  his  results  "in 
a  separate  work"  and  was  "discouraged  by  the 
idea  that  the  unpatronized  researches  of  an 
unknown  individual  might  probably  be  thought 
insignificant,  when  compared  to  those  of  natu- 
ralists sent  out  by  governments  and  which  the 
editor  lavishly  praised  in  the  very  same  number 
of  his  Journal"  which  contained  Swainson's 
account.  He  contrasted  what  he  knew  about 
his   own    collections  with  what    he    conjectured 

tSwainson's  Taxidermy,  etc.,  p.  345, 


about  the  results  of  his  German  fellow  laborers 
whom  he  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  thought 
that  "never  perhaps,  was  so  little  done  by  such 
a  party.  Out  of  five  or  six  naturalists,  sent 
from  Vienna  to  investigate  the  botany  and 
zoology,  the  only  one  who  remained  sufficiently 
long  to  reap  the  harvest  before  him."  was  his 
"friend  M.  Natterer;  the  rest,  after  wasting 
their  time  at  Rio,  and  making  little  excursions 
in  the  provinces,  returned  to  Europe.":]  What- 
ever may  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
German  naturalists  Swainson  met  in  lirax.il, 
twTo  then  exploring  in  that  country  certainly 
did  not  deserve  censure. 

Si'lX    AND   NATTERER. 

Johann  Baptist  von  Spix,  then  about  2<>  years 
old,  was  in  Brazil  at  the  same  time.  and.  as 
Swainson  records,  "the  banks  of  the  great 
river  Marinham  or  the  Oronokoo"  (so  he  spells 
them?;)  were  visited  by  him.  Swainson  had  been 
informed  even  "that  this  naturalist  was  at 
length  so  overwhelmed  with  the  new  objects 
that  crowded  upon  him  in  every  department, 
that  he  was  absolutely  wearied  to  satiety,  and 
determined  on  returning  home  to  Europe, 
justly  considering  that,  had  he  still  continued  to 
collect,  he  could  never  hope  to  make  known  even 
one  entire  portion  of  his  discoveries."!  lb' 
might  have  added  that  death  supervened  (1826) 
not  long  after  his  return  to  Europe,  and  that  his 
collections  were  mostly  worked  up  and  published 
bv  others. 

'  Johann  Natterer,  whom  Swainson  (Taxidermy. 
p.  296)  designates  as  "an  acute  and  most  zealous 
ornithologist."  was  the  greatest  bird-hunter  or 
field  ornithologist  of  ail  time.  Swainson  re- 
cords his  success  with  amazement.  '"His 
Brazilian  collections  must  be  immense",  he  ^;,y^ 
•■as  he  assured,  me  he  had  found  more  than 
looo  species  in  that  region!"  In  a  previous  work 
(Birds  i.  1836)  lie  had  been  more  precise.  In  a  note 
to  a  page  (260)  he  tells  us  that  very  recently  he 
"had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  visit  from  Dr. 
Natterer.  whom  [he]  left  in  15raz.il  in  1817. 
[Natterer  had]  only  just  returned  to  Europe, 
having  procured  the  astonishing  number  ■  •! 
1070  species  of  birds  in  that  vast  empire. "  Even 
this,  however,  proved  to  be  very  far  within  the 
truth.  Many  years  afterwards  (1868-71)  Nat- 
terer's  collections  were  submitted  to  a  systematic 
survey  by  August  von  Pelzeln.  ami  the  results 
summarized  in  a  special  volume  ("Zur  Ornitho- 
logie  Brasiliens"  completed  in  1871.  A.n  "Iti- 
nerarium"  of  Natterer's  Travels  in  Brazil  ex- 
tending from  1S17  to  183S  was  given  as  an  in- 
troduction, and  the  mere  list  <>f  places  at  which 
he  collected  during  his  ten  journeys  (Reise)  tills 
2o  pages.  Of  the  characteristic  American 
families  of  the  Tyrant  Flycatchers  I  Tyrannidee) 
and  Ant  Thrushes  [Formicariidce)  alone  von 
Penzeln  records  331  species  167  of  the  former 
and  K»4  of  the  latter! 

(  To  be  i  onlinued.) 


SSwainson  of  course  did  not  forget  his  Keographyand  confound  the  Amazon  (Maranhara)  and  Orinoco  tnto  on.  nvei  although 
his  language  is  ambiguous,    it  was  in  the  Amazon  (or  Maranon)  basin  that  Spix  explored  w  itli  von  Martius, 


iguage 

ISwainson's  Natural  History  01   Birds,  1,  p,  200 
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Comments. 

HOW    TWO    I.IONS     STOPPED   THE    BUILDING   OP    AN 
AFRICAN    RAILROAD. 

The  Ospkev  has  restricted  its  range  of  late  to 
ornithology,  but  in  the  past  frequently  admitted 
articles  of  a  more  general  character.  A  recent 
episode  of  extreme  interest  to  the  naturalist  as 
well  as  other  readers,  including  the  special  orni- 
thologist, appears  to  justify  the  insertion  of  an 
article  on  a  manimalogical  topic.  It  records  the 
arrest  or  retardation  for  some  months  of  the 
building  of  a  railroad  in  equatorial  Africa 
(Uganda)  in  the  valley  of  the  Tsavos  river  about 
100  miles  from  the  Zanzibar  coast.  We  reprint 
the  article  from  The  Spectator  of  London. 

BIRDS   AND   WOMEN. 
We  have  received  a  number  of  communications 
respecting  the  slaughter  of  birds  for  their  plum- 
and  publish,  by  request,  two  of  them  in  the 


present   number    of    the    Ospkev.     We    doubt, 
however,    the   efficac}'   of    laws  passed   for   the 
protection    of    birds   when    those   laws  are  not 
charged  with    the    means    as  well   as  other  pro- 
vision-   for  their   enforcement.     If  the  demand 
exists    for   anything,  that   demand  will  be  sup- 
plied if  it  can  be  done  with  a  profit.     Sentiment 
has  little  influence  on  the  barbarians  who  seek 
to  add  to  their  gains  by  wholesale  slaughter  of 
birds.     The  right  course  is  to  educate  those  win  >se 
desires  are  to  be  gratified  only  by  such  slaughter. 
And  what   a  commentary  such   a  desire  is  on 
boasted   civilization    of  our  century!     Now  it  is 
only  one  sex  among  the  civilized  that  is  actuated 
by    that    desire.      Formerly    it    was    different. 
Even   now  the   "gentle  sex"  is  rivalled  among 
savage  tribes.     Once  in  a  while  we  may  see  in 
Washington,  among  a  delegation  from  some  )ret 
untamed  Indian  horde,  men  with  feathers  stuck 
in  the  head-gear.     The  incongruity  is  striking. 
But  why  is  there  greater  incongruity  between 
the    head-dress   of    a    woman    and    the   wearer? 
Custom  has  familiarized  us  with  the  sight,  and 
therefore   our   attention    is   enervated.     But   in 
the   future — possibly   very  distant — the  woman 
a>    well    as    man    of   that    time  will    read  with 
amusement  of  the   head-dress  of  the  woman  of 
the  past.     Man  has   renounced   the  toggery  of 
his    savage   days,    but   dear  woman    (God   bless 
her!)  still  clings  to  part  of  it. 

How  long  will  the  habit  of  wearing  feathers 
stuck  in  the  hat  last?  None  can  tell.  But  if 
the  educated  woman  would  exercise  her  prerog- 
ative and  think  for  herself  instead  of  allowing 
herself  to  be  influenced  by  the  ignorant  milliner 
of  barbaric  taste,  the  coming  of  the  good  time 
might  be  hastened.  If  even  the  children  that 
are  to  be  developed  into  milliners  could  be  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  esthetics,  the  time 
might  also  be  accelerated. 

Many  men — if  not  most — certainly  think  that 
adornment  of  the  head-gear  with  flowers  is 
much  more  beautiful  and  becoming  than  a 
feather-decked  hat.  Why  not  wear  such  then? 
It"  show  of  wealth  is  an  object,  such  a  bonnet 
can  be  made  to  cost  and  show  the  cost — as  well 
as  another! 
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How  Two  Lions  Stopped  ax  African  Rail- 
road. Speaking-  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
progress  of  the  Uganda  Railway,  Lord  Salisbury 
mentioned  that  among  the  unexpected  difficul- 
ties encountered  were  a  pair  of  man-eating  lions, 
which  stopped  the  works  for  three  weeks,  before 
they  were  shot.  As  some  five  thousand  men 
were  at  work  on  the  line,  their  intimidation  by 
two  lions  seemed  almost  incredible.  Yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  so  dreadful  was  the  pressure  exercised 
bv  the  constant  attacks  of  this  pair  of  man-des- 
troying wild  beasts,  and  so  cumulative  the  fear 
caused  among  the  Indian  labourers  bvr  the  sight 
and  sound  of  their  comrades  being-  dragged  off 
and  devoured,  that  hundreds  of  these  industri- 
ous workmen,  trained  on  similar  duties  under 
the  service  of  the  Government  of  India,  aban- 
doned their  employment  and  pay,  and  crying- 
out  that  they  agreed  to  work  for  wages,  not  to 
be  food  for  lions  or  devils,  rushed  to  the  lines  as 
the  trains  for  the  coast  were  approaching,  and 
flinging  themselves  across  the  metals,  gave  the 
engine-drivers  the  choice,  either  of  passing  over 
their  bodies,  or  of  stopping  to  take  them  up  and 
carry  them  back  to  Mombasa.  Many  of  these 
men  were  not  timid  Hindoos,  but  sturdy  Sikhs. 
Yet  the  circumstances  were  so  unique,  and  the 
scene  witnessed  from  week  to  week  so  bloody  and 
appalling,  that  their  panic  and  desperation  are 
no  matter  for  surprise.  Lord  Salisbury  under- 
stated the  facts.  Thoug-h  the  works  were  stop- 
ped for  three  weeks,  the  lions'  campaign  lasted, 
with  intervals  of  quiet  when  one  or  other  had 
been  wounded,  from  March  till  the  end  of 
December.  In  this  time  they  killed  and  ate 
twenty-eight  Indians,  and  it  is  believed  at  least 
twice  this  number  of  natives.  Swahilis  and  the 
like;  besides  wounding  and  attacking  others. 
They  attacked  white  engineers,  doctors,  soldiers, 
and  military  officers,  armed  Abyssinian  askaris. 
sepoys,  bunniahs,  coolies,  and  porters.  Some 
they  clawed,  some  they  devoured,  some  they 
carried  off  and  left  sticking  in  thorn  fences, 
because  they  could  not  drag  them  through.  At 
first  they  were  contented  to  take  one  man  be- 
tween them.  Before  the  end  of  their  career 
they  would  take  a  man  apiece  on  the  same 
night,  sometimes  from  the  same  hut  or  camp- 
fire.  The  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  this  "pre- 
historic revival"  of  the  position  originally  held 
by  man  in  the  struggle  for  existence  against 
ravenous  beasts  is  set  out  at  considerable  length 
and  detail  in  the  Field  of  February  17th  and 
February  24th  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Patterson,  one  of 
the  engineers  of  the  line,  who,  after  months  of 
effort  and  personal  risk,  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  spell,  and  killing  both  the  lions,  which  the 
natives  had  come  to  regard  a-,  "devils,"  that  is, 
as  equivalent  to  were-wolves,  and  guided  by  the 
local  demons. 

The  parallel  to  this  story  of  the  lions  which 
stopped  the  rebuilding  of  Samaria  must  occur  to 
every  one,  and  if  the  Samaritans  had  quarter  as 
good  cause  for  their  fears  as  had  the  railway 
coolies,  their  wish  to  propitiate  the  local  deities 
is  easily  understood.  If  the  whole  body  of  li<>n 
anecdote,  from  the  days  of  the  Assyrian  Kings 
till  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were 


collated  and  brought  together,  it  would  not 
equal  in  tragedy  or  atrocity,  in  savageness  or  in 
sheer  insolent  contempt  for  man,  armed  or  un- 
armed, white  or  black,  the  story  of  these  two 
beasts.  The  scene  of  their  exploits  was  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  in 
the  valley  of  a  cool  and  swift  stream,  the  Tsavos 
River.  Filled  by  the  melting-  of  the  snow  on 
Kilimanjaro,  bordered  with  palms  and  ferns, 
and  at  a  further  distance  by  a  dense  and  impas- 
sable jungle  of  thorns,  its  banks  become. sud- 
denly the  camping  ground  of  thousand  of  hard- 
working-Indian railwaymen,  who  slept  in  camps 
scattered  up  and  down  the  line  for  some  eight 
miles.  Into  these  camps  the  lions  came,  thrust- 
ing their  gigantic  heads  under  the  Haps  of  the 
tents,  or  walking  in  at  the  doors  of  the  huts. 
Their  first  victim  was  a  Sikh  jemadar,  taken 
from  a  tent  shared  by  a  dozen  other  workmen, 
the  next  a  coolie.  Then  they  raided  the  camps 
regularly  until  the  local  length  of  rail  was 
finished  and  the  bulk  of  the  men  moved  up 
country  out  of  the  lions'  beat.  But  some  hun- 
dreds were  left  behind,  to  build  bridges  and  do 
permanent  work.  It  was  then  that  the  lions' 
reign  of  terror  began,  which  ended  in  the  com- 
plete stoppage  of  an  Imperial  enterprise  sup- 
plied with  every  mechanism  and  appliance  of 
civilization,  from  traction  engines  to  armed 
troops. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  pres- 
sure to  which  the  beasts  subjected  the  dominant 
biped  man  is  that  they  forced  him  to  become 
arboreal.  If  the  setting  of  blood  and  bones 
were  not  so  ghastly,  the  scene  would  provoke  a 
smile.  After  hundreds  had  tied  some  three  hun- 
dred still  remained,  for  whom  the  engineer, 
worn  out  by  want  of  sleep  himself,  ami  by  con- 
stant tracking  of  the  lions  by  day  and  sitting 
up  bv  moonlight,  endeavoured  to  find  safe  quar- 
ters by  night,  when  they  might  be  seen  ••perched 
on  the  top  of  water-tanks,  roofs,  and  bridge- 
girders.  Every  good-sized  tree  in  camp  had  as 
many  beds  lashed  to  it  as  it-  branches  would 
bear.  So  many  men  got  up  a  tree  once  when  a 
camp  was  attacked  that  it  came  down,  the  men 
falling  close  to  the  lions.  Strange  to  say.  they 
did  not  heed  them,  but  then  they  were  busy  de- 
vouring a  man  they  had  just  seized. 

The  fearful  shrieks  of  the  victims  rang  in 
their  ears  night  after  night,  till  no  one  knew 
whose  turn  would  come  next.  Sound  men  lay 
and  listened  to  the  cracking  of  bones  and  the 
tearing  of  limbs  within  fifty  yards  of  the  place 
where  they  were,  ami  sick  men  in  hospital 
expired  from  sheet  terror  as  they  listened  to  the 
monsters  quarrelling  over  their  feast.  Twenty 
shots  were  tired  in  the  dark  at  the  sound  of  the 
lions  eating  a  man.  and  they  finished  him  to  the 
last  bone.  They  would  spring  over  the  highest 
thorn  "Itouni."  pick  Up  a  man  and  trot  round 
with  him  looking  for  the  besl  way  out.  as  a  cat 
carries  a  rat.  Every  one  will  ask.  why  were 
these  men  not  armed?  The  answer  is  that 
the  ordinary  coolie  does  not  know  the  use  of 
arms,  but  that,  even  when  the  lions  were  tired 
at.  unless  actually  hit.  they  cared  nothing. 
Unlike  nearly  all  wild  beasts,  they  feared  neither 
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fire,  nor  firearms,  nor  lamps,  nor  white  men. 
One  sprang  on  an  officer's  hack,  tore  oft'  his 
knapsack,  and  then  carried  off  and  ate  a  soldier 
who  was  following  him.  They  prowled  round 
and  round  white  men  in  mackans  (sheltered  by 
the  dark),  trying  to  stalk  them.  One  was  caught 
in  an  ingenious  trap,  made  of  two  cages  of  steel 
rails,  in  one  of  which  were  three  sepoys  armed 
with  Martinis.  The  lions  had  become  so  used  to 
walking  into  huts  that  the  trap  itself  was  an 
extra  inducement  t<>  be  hold,  and  they  looked  on 
tin-  sepoys  as  bait.  The  sepoys  l,)St  their  heads 
as  the  lion  bounced  about,  and  blazed  off  in 
every  direction  hut  the  right  one.  though  they 
could  have  touched  the  imprisoned  beast  with 
their  rifles.  At  last  one  bullet  hit  the  catch  of 
the  door  and  released  the  lion.  Another  was 
shol  in  the  back  with  slugs.  A  week  later  it 
tried  to  stalk  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was  sitting  in 
a  tree,  and  after  stalking  him  like  a  Boer  sharp- 
shooter  from  bush  to  bush  till  within  twenty 
yards,  was  wounded,  and  next  day  was  killed. 
The  other  had  been  shot  by  Mr.  Patterson 
shortly  before,  after  the  pair  had  marched  round 
and  round  him  for  two  hours  as  he  sat  up  over 
a  kill  they  had  made.  It  was  a  huge  maneless 
lion  9  ft.  8  in.  long  and  3  ft.  l»  in.  high.  Its  last 
tneaJ  had  been  an  African  native.  The  other 
was  9  ft.  »>  in.  long,  and  3  ft.  11  in.  high.  Both 
beasts  killed  men  solely  for  food,  though  the 
country  round  swarmed  with  every  description 
of  game  dear  to  lions.  Only  when  the  men  had 
run  away,  or  taken  to  trees,  or  slept  in  iron  huts, 
did  they  kill  goats  or  donkeys.  They  ate  every 
portion  of  the  men's  bodies  except  the  top  of  the 
skull  and  sometimes  the  hands.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  island  of  Singapore  tigers  have  actually  as- 
sembled and  multiplied  in  order  to  eat  the  Chinese 
coolies  now  employed  on  the  plantations.  But 
the  records  of  the  East  do  not  supply  an  in- 
stance in  which  six  thousand  men  and  a  Gov- 
ernment organisation  were  baffled  and  defied  by 
two  man-eaters. 

To  what  a  distance  the  whole  story  carries  us 
hack,  and  how  impossible  it  becomes  to  account 
for  the  survival  of  primitive  man  against  this 
kind  of  foe:  For  fire  which  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  his  main  safeguard  against  the  ear- 
nivora  these  cared  nothing.  It  is  curious  that 
th.-  Tsavos  lions  were  not  killed  by  poison,  for 
strychnine  is  easily  used  and  with  effect.  Poison 
may  have  been  used  early  in  the  history  of  man, 
for  its  powers  are  employed  with  strange  skill 
by  the  men  in  the  tropical  forest,  both  in 
America  and  Wes1  Central  Africa.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  or  of  Assyria,  or  Asia  Minor  ever  killed 
lions  or  wolves  by  this  means.  They  looked  to 
the  King  or  chief ,  or  some  champion,  to  kill 
these  monsters  for  them.  It  was  not  the  sport 
but  the  duty  of  Kings,  and  was  in  itself  a  title 
1..  be  a  ruler  of  men.  Theseus,  who  cleared  the 
road- of  beasts  and  robbers:  Hercules,  the  lion- 
killer:  St.  George,  the  dragon-slayer,  and  all  the 
real  of  their  class  owed  to  this  their  everlasting 
fame.  From  the  story  of  the  Tsavos  River  we 
can  appreciate  their  services  toman  even  at  this 
distant-. •  of  lime.  When  the  jungle  twinkled 
with  hundreds  of  lamps,  as  the  shout  went  on 
from  camp   to  camp  that  the  first  lion  was  dead. 


as  the  hurrying  crowds  fell  prostrate  in  the  mid- 
night  forest,  laying  their  heads  on  his  feet,  and 
the  Africans  danced  savage  and  ceremonial 
dances  of  thanksgiving,  Mr.  Patterson  must 
have  realized  in  no  common  way  what  it  was  to 
have  been  a  hero  and  deliverer  in  the  days  when 
man  was  not  yet  undisputed  lord  of  the  creation, 
and  might  pass  at  any  moment  under  the  savage 
dominion  of  the  beasts. 

Law  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  in  the 
District  of  COLUMBIA.  The  Audubon  Society 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  issued  a  circular 
embodying  the  law  in  question  which  we  have 
been  requested  to  published  in  the  OSPRBY. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled     *     *     * 

'•Section  3.  That  no  person  shall  expose  for 
sale  or  have  in  his  or  her  possession  dead,  at 
any  time,  any  turkey  buzzard,  wren,  bluebird, 
hummingbird,  blue  jay,  robin  or  migratory 
thrush,  wood  or  song  robin,  martin,  mocking 
bird,  swallow,  oriole,  red  or  cardinal  bird,  cat- 
bird, pewit,  whip-poor-will,  goldfinch,  sapsucker, 
hanging  bird,  woodpecker,  crow  blackbird,  or 
other  insectivorous  bird,  save  for  scientific  pur- 
poses upon  permit  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Instituttion  may  prescribe,  and 
excepting  the  English  sparrow;  nor  rob  the  nest 
of  any  bird  of  eggs  or  young  or  destroy  such 
nest,  except  in  the  clearing  of  lands  of  trees  or 
brush;  nor  trap,  net,  or  ensnare  any  wild  bird 
or  water  fowl  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  or  have 
in  his  possession  any  trap,  snare,  net,  or  illumi- 
nating device  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  cap- 
turing any  wild  duck,  wild  goose,  wild  brant  or 
bird,  under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  each 
wild  duck,  wild  goose,  wild  brant,  or  bird  killed 
or  captured,  or  bird's  nest  and  eggs  destroyed, 
and,  in  default,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  work- 
house not  exceeding  thirty  days." 

Sea-birds  a  Sanitary  Necessity.  We  have 
been  requested  to  publish  the  following  "Ap- 
peal to  Bird  lovers"  emanating  from  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union.  Contributions  are  solicited 
and  may  "be  sent  to  Mr.  William  Dutcher, 
treasurer  of  the  Union,  at  525  Manhattan  avenue. 
New  York  city,  who  will  furnish  all  desired  in- 
formation.*' 

This  country  is  on  the  verge  of  losing  for- 
ever one  of  tlie  main  features  of  its  seacoast 
charms  the  se.a-birds  themselves.  In  fact,  the 
Terns,  the  most  exquisite  of  the  Gull  family, 
and  which  formerly  thronged  our  whole  coast, 
have  been  so  nearly  wiped  out  by  agents  of 
the  milliners  that  this  year's  onslaught,  already 
fully  organized,  will  glean  almost  the  last  pair 
from  the  few  small  breeding  colonies  which 
remain,  wherever  these  are  unprotected.  And 
the  larger  Culls,  which  are  not  only  very 
beautiful,  hut  absolutely  essential  as  harbor 
scavengers,  are  also  being  decimated  for  the 
same  purpose. 

All  these  species,  with  their  exquisite  beauty, 
their  wild  voices   and  their  most  romantic  lives, 
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peopling'  a  realm  which,  without  them,  would  be 
oppressive  in  its  dreary  grandeur,  will  reach 
their  breeding  places  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
Terns,  especially,  are  liable  to  be  slaughtered 
the  moment  they  get  there;  therefore  the 
promptest  action  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  save 
even  the  few  pairs  of  the  latter  which  could 
restock  our  devastated  coast  when  the  evil  eye 
of  fashion  shall  have  turned  to  other  victims. 

Simple  economic  considerations  make  it  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  Gull  untsf  be  saved. 
An  immense  horde  of  them,  which  naturalists 
think  number  anywhere  from  a  hundred  thous- 
and to  a  million,  gorge  twice  a  day  in  New  York 
Bay  upon  garbage.  As  the  hour  of  the  "dump" 
approaches,  their  multitudes  rill  the  whole  air 
to  an  immense  height,  over  an  area  of  several 
miles,  then  gradually  settle  on  the  sea  in  vast 
white  sheets.  The  whistle  of  the  police  boat, 
the  signal  to  "dump,"  seems  to  waft  them  simul- 
taneously into  the  air,  to  gather,  like  dense 
snow  clouds,  over  the  floating  masses  just 
emptied  from  the  many  scows. 

Imagine  from  what  an  amount  of  putrid 
matter  these  birds,  as  big-  as  hens,  save  the  ad- 
jacent beaches,  not  to  speak  of  their  perpetual 
gleaning-  in  the  actual  harbors!  And  this  is  a 
specimen  ol  what  occm-s  at  eveiw  port. 

And  shall  this  incalculable  sanitary  benefit, 
and  all  this  beauty  terminate  forever,  and  for 
no  worthy  purpose? 

If  money  enough  can  be  raised,  the  Committee 
of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  will 
guard  ever)-  breeding  place  where  there  is  a  law 
to  back  them,  as  Mr.  Mackay  and  Mr.  Dutcher 
have  done  at  Vineyard  Sound  Islands  and  Great 
Gull  Island. 

The  utmost  caution  will  be  used  in  choosing 
wardens,  and  the  Committee  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive names  of  men  especially  suited  for  the 
post.  Light-house  keepers  and  Life-Saving 
Station  captains  will  be  employed  wherever 
feasible. 

A  very  encouraging"  sum  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee. 

The  places  to  be  protected  are  certain  Islands 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey.  Maryland,  and  perhaps  Virginia  and 
Florida. 

In  Maine  alone  there  is  need  of  all  the  money 
we  can  possibly  get,  since  there  siugie  wardens 
are  afraid  to  face  the  rough  plumers,  and  some 
more  elaborate  organization  is  the  only  hope. 


The  Death  of  Wii.hki.m  Engelhard  von 
NaTHUSIUS  occurred  at  Halle  on  the  25th  of 
December.  1899.  He  was  born  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1821.  He  was  known  to  ornithologists 
chiefly  through  his  investigations  on  the  struc- 
ture and  coloration  of  the  egg-shells  of  birds. 

The  Death  of  Canon  John  CHRISTOPHER 
Atkinson  was  not  premature  inasmuch  as  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  nearly  86  years,  having 
been  born  in  1S()4,  at  Goldhang^er  in  Essex  He 
died  March  31,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday.  In  the  words  of  Nature, 
(for  April  5)  "many  generations  of  school  boys 
have    derived    their    first   interest    in    country 


matters  from  his  still  popular  books"  on  "Eggs 
and  Nests  of  British  Birds"  (1861),  and  the  con- 
temporary volumes,  Walks  and  Talks"  L<?tc]  of 
two  schoolboys  (1859),  and  "Play-hours  and 
Half-holidays'"  (1860),  "all  of  which  are  still  in 
circulation." 

The  Death  of  St.  George  Mivart  has  oc- 
cured  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  controversy  <>n 
the  relations  of  Roman  Catholicism  to  science. 
He  died  on  the  second  of  April,  in  London, 
at  the  age  of  73,  having  been  born,  also  in 
London,  November  M),  1X27.  As  an  ornitholo- 
gist, he  was  best  known  to  most  of  the  frater- 
nity through  his  "Birds:  the  elements  of  orni- 
thology" published  in  1892.  He  early  instituted 
original  investigations,  however,  in  the  anat- 
omy of  various  groups  and  its  teachings. 

His  principal  contributions  to  ornithology  are 
"On  the  axial  skeleton  of  the  Ostrich"  (1873), 
the  "Struthionidae"  (1874)  and  the  "Pelecani- 
d;e"  (1877)  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  Later  he  worked  especially 
on  the  Parrots  and  published  "(In  the  Hyoid 
Bone  of  certain  Parrots"  (P.  Z.  S..  1895,  p.  162- 
174),  "On  the  skeleton  of  Lorius  flavopalliatus 
compared  with  that  of  Psittacus  erithacus"  (P. 
Z.  S.,  1895,  pp.  312-337;  363-399),  and  "On  the 
Hyoid  Bones  of  Nestor  meridionalis  and  Nano- 
des  disco/or  (P.  Z.  S..  1896,  p.  236-240).  His 
studies  culminated  in  a  beautiful  illustrated 
work  -"A  monograph  of  the  Lories  or  Brush- 
tongued  Pai-rots.  composing  the  family  Loriidae. 
With  ol  plates.     London:  H.  R.  Porter.     1895." 

Dr.  Mivart  was  born  of  protestant  parents  but 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when  17 
years  old  (in  1844)  and  completed  his  scholastic 
"education  at  St.  Mary's  College.  Oscott,  instead 
of  at  Oxford  where  it  was  intended  he  should  go 
till  his  conversion.  He  became  Professor  of 
Biology  in  University  College.  Kensington,  in 
1SS4,  and  later,  for  a  short  time,  was  also  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  of  Natural  History  in 
the  famous  Belgian  Catholic  University  of  Lou- 
vain  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M. 
D.  in  1884.  Within  the  past  few  months  he 
become  alienated  from  the  church  of  Rome  by 
the  publication  of  heretical  articles  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century"  and  "Fortnightly  Re- 
view" for  January.  1900,  in  which  he  repudiated 
papal  infalibility  and  complete  inspiration  for 
the  Bible.  In  his  opinion  "the  great  peril  which 
Catholicity  now  runs  is  occasioned  by  the  deep 
and  appalling  disregard  for.  if  not  sometimes 
positive  aversion  to.  scientific  truth  which  is  ex- 
hibited by  Christian  advocates,  and,  high  above 
all.  by  the  Roman  Curia."  For  such  and  other 
like  utterances  and  ideas.  Dr.  Mivart  was  "in- 
hibited by  Cardinal  Vaughn  a  sentence  equiv- 
alent to  temporary  excommunication."  He  wa 
thereby  to  be  deprived  of  the  sacraments  until 
he  should  have  recanted,  and  was  called  upon  to 
sign  a  long  formula  or  prof ession  of  faith  pre- 
pared for  him.  He  refused  to  do  so  and  even  the 
threat  of  excommunication  did  not  seem  to  terrify 
him.  In  the  last  article  but  one  which  has  come 
to  our  notice  "Scripture  and  Roman  Catho- 
licism" in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March 
(p.  423-442i  he  concludes  with  the  assertion  "that 
there  is  'till  Infallibility  is  repudiated,  an  ab- 
solute, impenetrable  barrier  between  the  domain 
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of  science  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 
In  his  last  article-  Roman  Congregations  and 
Modern  Thought  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view <>f  April  (p.  562  574)  he  puts  himself  still 
more  decidedly  outside  of  the  Roman  fold.  He 
ends  it  with  these  view-: 

•■The  must  imperative  task  for  Roman  theo- 
logians to-day"  is  to  disown  the  infallibity  of 
the  councils  and  "the  Pope's  Encyclical"  as  of 
••absolutely  no  account  whatever."  Then  may 
be  evolved  "a  Catholicity  which  shall  embody 
all  scientific  truth  and  all  the  religious  truths 
held  by  all  forms  of  belief,  including  tin- 
beauties  and  noble  precepts  of  the  old  Paganism, 
which  men  too  quickly  and  carelessly  throw 
aside."  This  article  was  published  only  the 
day  before  his  death. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Bernard  Ai.tim  will 
affect  economical  zoology  more  than  pure  orni- 
thology, but  he  published  a  considerable  num- 
ber or  articles  on  birds,  especially  on  their  rela- 
tionship to  agriculture  and  forestry.  One  of 
his  articles  was  on  birds  as  weather  prophets. 
(Die  Wetter  prophezeihungen  der  Ydgel)  in 
"Die  Schwalbe"  (Mitth.  Ornith.  Ver.  Wien), 
1890,  p.  107-109.  His  Lehrbuch  der  Zoologie  was 
popular  enough  to  be  published  in  several 
editions. 


Thk  Death  of  George  B.  Sexxett  deprives 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  of  a  pro- 
minent and  highly  esteemed  member.  He  was 
born  July  28.  1840,  in  Sinclairville.  X.  Y..  and 
died  March  18  last,  at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  He 
was  a  business  man  engaged  in  large  enter- 
prises,  especially  the  manufacture  of  oil-well 
machinery.  This  business  was  carried  on  for 
many  years  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  but  was  trans- 
ferred some  years  ago  to  Youngstown.  Much  of 
his  time  of  late  years  was  also  spent  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  his  fine  collection  of  birds  was 
deposited  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  This  collection  was  made  by  Mr. 
Sennett  himself  mainly  in  the  field,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Southwestern  Texas.  His  collection  of 
the  birds  of  Texas  and  their  eggs  was  indeed 
conceded  to  be  the  largest  extant. 

Mr.  Sennett's  writings  chiefly  related  to  the 
birds  of  Texas.  His  "Notes  on  the  ornithology 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas"  were  pub- 
lished in  1878.  and  followed  the  next  year  by 
"Further  notes  [etc]  ".  The  material  and  obser- 
vations thus  recorded  were  intended  to  be  used 
for  an  illustrated  work  on  the  birds  of  the  great 
state,  and  hope  may  be  entertained  that  the 
labor  and  expense  incurred  therein  may  not  be 
entirely  lost. 
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Faune  DES  Yertkbnks  de  La  Suisse  par 
Victor  Fatio,  Dr.  Phil.-  Volume  II.  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Oiseaux. — Ire.  Partie.  Rapaces, 
Grimpeurs,  Percheurs.  Bailleurs  et  Passereaux. 
—  Geneve  et  Bale.  18c)9.— The  long  looked  for 
volume  of  Dr.  Fatio  on  the  birds  of  Switzerland 
has  been  published  at  last.  31  years  have 
passed  since  the  first  volume  (on  Mammals)  ap- 
peared and  in  years  since  the  fifth  (last  volume 
on  the  fishes)  was  published.  The  new  volume 
comes  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  set  in  the 
previous  and  will  worthily  complete  the  series. 
As  indicated,  however,  only  the  first  part  of  the 
volume  is  now  at  hand,  but  this  itself  is  a  bulky 
book  of  861  (xii  +  839)  pages,  a  colored  map,  and 
a  plate  representing  external  parts.  The 
second  part,  it  is  promised,  will  appear  soon 
(pour  paraitiv  prochainement)  but  in  view  of 
the  rate  of  progress  in  the  past  this  announce- 
ment musl  not  betaken  too  literally 

The  old  sequence  commencing  with  the  Rap- 
tatores     (=  Raptores)     is     retained     and     con- 


tinued with  the  Scansores  (=  Pici).  Insidentes 
(=  Coccyges  i.  Hiantes  (<  Macrochircs)  and  Pas- 
seres.  The  Oscine  Passeres  of  the  region 
studied  are  distributed  among  10  "divisions" 
including  17  families.  We  forbear  the  expres- 
sion of  any  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
nomenclature  or  classification. 

Pub  and  Fkatiikk  Tales.  By  Hamblen 
Sears.  Illustrations  by  Frost  Tavernier  &  Jac- 
caci.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, publishers.  1899.  [12mo.  xii  +  217  pp.] 
This  is  a  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated 
volume  intended  especially  for  boys,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  welcomed  by  these  into  whose 
hands  it  may  fall.  It  treats  mainly  of  game 
birds  and  animals.  (  >f  the  five  articles,  the  first 
("Henry's  Birds")  is  about  duck  hunting,  and 
the  last  ("A  little  Upland  Came"!  records  a  trip 
1 . .  "Robins  Island"  (near  the  eastern  end  of 
Lou-'  Island.  N.  Y.)  where  the  English  Pheasant 
and  the  Quail  were  the  special  game. 
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TO  EXCHANGE.— One  4x5  Preno  Sr.  and 
one  4x5  Poco  Cycle  Camera  for  a  folding"  pocket 
and  a  5x7  or  larger  Camera. 

Address, 

Paul  Bartsch, 
Smithsonian  Institute, 

Washing-ton,  D.  C. 
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BERNARD  J.   BRETHERTON, 
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Mounted  Specimens.  Study  Skins.  Nests 
ijyx  and  Kggs.  or  rough  Skeletons  and  Alco- 

£?|sj  holies,  collected  and  prepared  to  order, 

for  sale.    Correspondence  solicited.     . 
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The  Oologist  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  publication 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  SI. 00 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  25c  worth  of 
advertising;  and  the  Oologist  for  a  whole  year). 

The  Oologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than, 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined. 

The  Oologist  has  long  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line  in  the  world.  The 
"Country  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads' than  all  other 
papers  combined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a 
'Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  isV 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  Oolugist's  rank 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  Country  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations. 

The  Oologist  has  veryfew  half-tones  and  contains 
only  16  pages  each  issue— one- half  of  which  are  ad. 
vertisning. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  The 
Oologist,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  issue  can  always  be 
obtained  by  addressing  a  postal  to 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 


The  first  number  of  Volume  III  will  appear 
January  1,  ll>00,  under  new  management,  and 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  page-,  devoted  to  a 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of 
Flowering  Plants,  also  profusely  illustrated. 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  ordinary  text-books. 

The  Subscription  Price  of  Plant  World  is  Unchanged ! 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptly,  and 
make  sure  of  -welcome  reading  twelve  months  in 
the  year. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY, 

321-323   4%    STREET   NORTHWEST, 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

FOR  EXCHANGE:— Sets  and  singles,  A.  O. 
II.  NUMBERS  many  in  series;  6,  7,  12.  13.  16,  27.  29, 
30,  30a,  32.  35,  40,  47,  49,  51a.  S3,  58,  64,  70,  71.  72. 
74,  75.  7",  86,  [90],  "2.  104,  106,  112.  115,  118,  120a, 
117.  125.  126,  127.  12S.   130,   132.  140.  154.  159,  165, 
172.   191,  VH.  201,   202,  206,  207,  208,  219,  221.  222. 
223,  224,  225.  226,  242.  245.  246,  258,  261,  263,  267, 
273,  274.  275.  280,  289,  297a,  300,  301,  302a,  305, 
313.  31o.  319,  320.  325.  555.  557.  537b.  339,  339a, 
347a.  352.  356,  358.1,  359.1,  360,  362,  364,  366,  367, 
575.   376,   378,  378a,   387,   387a,   388,   390,394,406, 
410.  412.  415,  417.  420,  423.  42s.  444.  452.  454.  456, 
461,  465,  466,  467,  474.  474b.  476,  477.  478a,  486a, 
4ss.  402.  405.  495a,  407.  4os.  501,  506,  507,  508,  511, 
511a,  512.  513,  515,  519,  528,  529,  554.  536,  538,  540, 
542a,  540,  550,  552.  554.  55s.  559,  560,  561,  562,  563, 
567,  567c,  575.  578,  581,  585,  587,  593,  593c,  504.  505, 
596,  5os.  599,  605,  608,  611,  612,  613,  614,  616,  619, 
620,  621,   o22.  622a,  622b,   624,   627,  630,  633,  636, 
(»52.  o57.  659,  661,  673,  674,  675,  683,  684,  687,  697, 
7o5.    7o4.    705.   7<>7.    7os.   713.    715.    718,   719b,   721. 
721b.    725;  72o.    729,    755.    745a.   74o.   755.  756,  757. 
758,  728a,  759b,  761,  766.     The  above  for  desir- 
AHi.r:  matkkial  and  THAT  ONLY.     I  WISH— 
Liyk  Pine  Grosbeaks,  and  living  individuals  of 
certain    species    of    small    mammals     Mammal 
skins    WITH    skills-    CERTAIN    back    number 
of     Ornithological     publications,     Government 
reports,  etc.,  also  "separates"  of  ornithological 
and     mammalogieal   article-      \ni>    PARTICU- 
LARLY  "North    American    Fauna"  No.    12.      I 
\  i.si  i  HAVE  rare  stamps  and  skins  of  Arctic  birds 
to  exchange  for  desiderata.     J.   D.  SORNBOR- 
GER,  101  Hammond  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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